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Our lives are so small that we are too 

in our solitude like children crying in the ’ 
Nevertheless our little solitude is a great and 
august solitude in which we can contemplate 
things that are greater than mankind. 


— Bernard Shaw, speaking at the 
Einstein Dinner in London, 
October 28, 1930. 
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Shaw’s Saint Joan and Motion 
Picture Censorship 


by Harry W. Rudman’ 


I 


Noting the spectacular success of the musical, My Fair Lady, Archi- 
bald Henderson expressed the judgment that others of Shaw’s plays, in 
addition to Pygmalion, would prove, “when filmed, and adapted for tele- 
vision and musical comedy for stage and screen,” . . . “to be properties 
of a value scarcely to be estimated.” 

For the record, Shaw's Arms and the Man was the basis of Oscar 
Straus’s unauthorized but diverting and gay musical, The Chocolate 
Soldier; and the present writer can also testify to the excellence of the 
movie versions of Pygmalion, Caesar and Cleopatra, and Major Barbara— 
all filmed by Gabriel Pascal in Shaw’s lifetime and under his scrutiny. 

In contrast to Professor Henderson’s confident prophecy of 1956 
cited above and the fact that three of Shaw’s major plays did not fail 
either artistically or financially when filmed is the critical fiasco of Mr. 
Otto L. Preminger’s movie of Saint Joan — despite a tremendous publicity 
campaign in the selection of a young and unknown actress, Miss Jean 
Seberg, to play the title role, and despite the renown of the author of 
the script, Mr. Graham Greene. 

As will be made evident, the movie Saint Joan is a failure because 
it is the kind of eviscerated version which in 1936 Shaw refused to allow 
to be made. This does not mean that Shaw opposed transferring Saint 
Joan from the stage to the screen. Censorship, he asseverated, had made 
him abandon this potentially lucrative project. The ironic circumstance 
is that from its opening performance on December 28, 1923 at New 
York’s Garrick Theater the stage Saint Joan was acclaimed a master- 
piece almost sub specie aeternatis. Indeed, in virtue of its position as 
a work crowning a great career, in 1925 it won for its creator the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

The immediate background of the censorship which Shaw denounced 
is the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI, Motion Pictures, published on 
June 29, 1936 by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C., and specifically addressed “to our venerable brethren, the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States of America... .” The late 
pontiff praised the American prelates for their initiative in placing the 
activities of Hollywood under their surveillance: 

In following with vigilant eve. as Our pastoral office re- 
quires, the beneficent works of Our Brethren in the Episcopate 

and of the faithful, it has been highly pleasing to us to learn of 

the fruits already gathered and of the progress which continues 

to be made by that prudent initiative launched more than two 


? Professor Rudman teaches English at the Baruch School of The City College of New York. 
* Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1956, p. 617. 
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years ago as a holy crusade against the abuses of motion pic- 

tures, and which was in a special. manner entrusted to “The 

Legion of Decency.” 

Pius XI went on to denounce motion pictures which made sin and 
vice attractive. He reminded the episcopate that in August, 1934, he had 
addressed a delegation of the International Federation of the Motion 
Picture Press on the influence of the motion picture in promoting good 
and insinuating evil. At that time he had said that “the essential purpose 
of art . . . is to assist in the perfecting of the moral personality, which 
is man. For this reason it must itself be moral.” In April, 1936, the Pope 
recalled, he had addressed a group of delegates to the International 
Congress of the Motion Picture Press meeting in Rome and had urged 
that the cinema be made “a valuable auxiliary of instruction and educa- 
tion rather than of destruction and ruin of the soul.” 

Pope Pius XI then referred to an agreement “entered into by com- 
mon accord in March, 1930 “when the American film industry” formally 
pledged [itself] . . . to safeguard in the future the moral welfare of 
patrons of the motion picture.” It was his opinion that this agreement 
not to produce any film “which lowers the moral standard of spectators, 
which casts discredit on natural or human laws, or arouses sympathy 
for their violation” had been disregarded. This failure, he said, led to 
the establishment of “The Legion of Decency” by the American bishops 
and archbishops. Because of their vigilance and the pressure of public 
opinion, he thought “the motion picture has [since] shown improve- 
ment from the moral standpoint: crime and vice are portrayed less fre- 
quently; sin no longer is so openly acclaimed; false ideals of life no 
longer are presented in so flagrant a manner to the impressionable minds 
of youth.” Nevertheless, he counseled “unceasing vigilance,” for it was 
“one of the supreme necessities of Our time to watch and to labor to the 
end that the motion picture be no longer a school of corruption. . . .” 


The Pope then stated a program of action: 
As to the motion picture industry itself, We exhort Bishops 

of all countries, but in particular you, Venerable Brethren [of 

the U.S.A.], to address your appeal to those Catholics who hold 

important positions in this industry. Let them take serious 

thought of their duties and the responsibility which they have 

as children of the Church to use their influence and authority 

for the promotion of the principles of sound morality in the films 

which they produce or aid in producing." 
He did not think “the motion picture [should] simply be a means of 
diversion and light relaxation to occupy an idle hour.” Next, Pius XI 
urged pastors to obtain pledges from their flocks to boycott offensive 
motion pictures. It would therefore be necessary to publicize as widely 
as possible classified lists of motion pictures. He urged “that in each 
country the Bishops set up a‘permanent national reviewing office in 
order to be able to promote good motion pictures, classify others and 
bring this judgment to the knowledge of the priests and the faithful. 
It will be very proper to entrust this agency to the central organization 


3 Pope Pius XI, Motion Pictures, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C,, 
June 29, 1936, p. 1. Hereafter, this document will be referred to as Encyclical. 

* Encyclical, pp. 2-3. 

‘Tbid., p.. 4-6 and 11. 

6 Ibid., p. 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 14. 
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of Catholic Action which is dependent on the Bishops.” But individual 
bishops could apply severer criteria than the permanent national review- 
ing office mentioned above. Lastly, the Pope considered the possibility 
of advancing “a new demand, namely, that the industry produce motion 
pictures which correspond entirely to our principles.” 


Hence the attentive reader of the encyclical may conclude that the 
Pope desired his church to be vigilant not only against the attractive 
display of sin, vice, and crime but also against that which does not 
“correspond entirely to our principles.” Clearly, this task was to be the 
responsibility of the hierarchy, mainly in the U.S.A. but‘also elsewhere; 
and the instruments were to be Catholic Action and The Legion of 
Decency. 


Il 


On September 14, 1936 the New York Times devoted the three col- 
umns it usually reserved for letters to the editor to a single communica- 
tion, dated September 2, posted from London, and signed “G. Bernard 
Shaw.” The gist of this remarkable letter is well conveyed in the 
editor’s captions: 


“GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ON FILM CENSORSHIP 


Author of “St. Joan” Expresses an Emphatic Opinion on the Matter as It 
Relates to the Proposed Hollywood Version of His Play.” 


In his letter Shaw said that his play Saint Joan had been adapted for 
the screen by himself and a syndicate “formed for the production of the 
film version” and that Miss Elisabeth Bergner" was to have the title part. 
Since the play “had held the stage for eleven years throughout the civil- 
ized world with such general approval, and especially with such religious 
encouragement,” the possibility “of a conflict with the censorships which 
now control the film world” had “never occurred” to him. Indeed its 
recent “revival by Miss Katharine Cornell has almost taken on the 
character of a religious mission.” 


He could understand the current revolt by American Catholics 
against pornography and profanity on the screen. Unfortunately, “a 
body called the Hays Organization” . . . now has Hollywood completely 
terrorized.” He had thought that this body represented “unsectarian 
American decency” and had never “dreamt that ‘St. Joan’ had anything 
to fear from it.” 


SIbid., pp. 14-16. 
® The New York Times, September 14, 1936, p. 26, cols. 5, 6, and 7. 

Henderson, op. cit., p. 601, note 7 infra: “‘A ban, instituted by a Roman Catholic organization, 
stopped the filming of Saint Joan in the United States. In this connection, see G. B. Shaw, 
‘Saint Joan Banned: Film Censorship in the United States,’ The London Mercury, October, 
1936, pp. 489-496.” 

The actual pages were 490-496, and Professor Henderson seems to have been unaware that 
Shaw had reproduced his letter of September 14, 1936 to the New York Times except for the 
removal of the salutatory “To the Editor of the New York Times.” 

“T take this opportunity to thank the New York Times for granting me permission to quote 
from the material pertaining to George Bernard Shaw as used in this article and quoted from 
that newspaper. In addition, I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to The Public Trustee 
of the Shaw estate and to The Society of Authors, 84 Drayton Gardens, London, $.W. 10, for 
permitting me, if I found it necessary, to reprint Shaw’s letter of September 14, 1936 to the 
New York Times. 

"Miss Bergner had played the title role of Saint Joan in Germany. As a consequence of the 
rise of Adolf Hitler she established for herself a new and distinguished career on the stage 
and screen in the. English language. In the later 1930’s her reputation in Great Britain was 
deservedly very considerable. 

William Harrison Hays, Republican politician, gave his name to a “morality code” for the 


movies, composed in 1934 and supposed to be enforced by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. 
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Conceive my amazement when I found that the censorship of 
the Hays Organization includes that of a body called Catholic 
Action, professing, on what authority T know not, to be a Roman 
Catholic doctrinal censorship. 


Despite the fact that the play, Shaw continued, had been hailed 
“by all instructed Catholics as a very unexpected first installment of 
justice to the church from Protestant quarters,” he found “himself pre. 
sented with certain specific requisitions from the Action to be complied 
with on pain of having all Roman Catholics forbidden to witness an 
exhibition of my ‘St. Joan’ film.” On his compliance and, so Shaw 
quoted from his own documents, “if the final film appears to be according 
to the truth of the story, and does not contain anything against the 
prestige of the Roman Catholic Church, the Catholic Action (Azione 
Cattolica) will declare that the shooting of such a picture has not met 
with any objections from the Catholic authorities.” 


Shaw said the censors of the Action had maintained — in their 
words —that his play was “a satire against Church and State which are 
made to appear stupid and inept.” Secondly, he had “necessarily ex. 
plained” in the play “that the church must not take life. It could excom. 
municate Joan and hand her over to the secular arm; but it could not 
.. . kill her.” But on this point the Catholic Action prescribed this 
change: “The Bishop [of Beauvais] must not say “The Church cannot 
take life. He must say “The Church does not wish death.’” This cor- 
rection, Shaw remarked, constituted heresy on the part of the censoring 
authority. Thirdly, he declared that he had been advised by the censor 
to omit the scene where Joan was shown and threatened with the rack. 
Yet, Shaw added, he had credited her being spared customary torture 
to the mercy of the Church. The incident then had to be excided from 
the film “not because it is not true, but because it is ‘essentially dam- 
aging. ” “No objection, however, is made to the revelation of the fact 
that Joan was deliberately burnt alive. The Action would have me teach 
that the Holy Office was far too humane to use the rack, but had no 
objection to the use of the stake by the secular arm.” 


Apparently, the recommendations for the film which most aroused 
Shaw’s wrath were directed to the crux of the trial: 

.. . When all the childish trifles were cleaned out of the indict- 

ment by Cauchon [the Bishop of Beauvais], there was a per- 

fectly clear issue left: the issue already raised by Wycliffe and 

His, which subsequently developed into the issue between the 

church and Luther. 

On this issue Joan convicted herself again and again in spite 
of the vain efforts of Cauchon and others of her judges to make 
her understand it. The question on which her fate turned was, 
would she accept the church as the inspired interpreter of the 
will of God instead of setting up her own private judgment 
against it and claiming that her conduct was a matter between 
God and herself. In this heresy she was adamant. . . . The legal 
consequence was inevitable: there was nothing for it but to 
excommunicate her and deliver her over to the secular arm to 
be burnt... . 

.... But when [Joan] did at last understand that she would 
certainly be burnt unless she recanted, with her rough common 
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sense she said she would sign anything rather than be burnt. 
And sign she did: her immediate object, apart from the fire, 
being to escape from the indecent custody of Warwick’s soldiers 
into the custody of the church under conditions proper to her 
sex. But Warwick would not let her go; and her judges perforce 
broke their promise to her. Her voices reproached her for having 
betrayed them. She recanted her recantation, and thus became 
a relapsed heretic. As such she was beyond redemption. She 
had to face the stake and go through with it. 


Shaw said the censors of the Action had “demanded the excision of 
all that part of the trial and of the incident of the recantation.” The 
effect would be, he thought, to turn the trial of Saint Joan from “a per- 
fectly legal trial,” in which the accused, as far as the Church and the 
Holy Office were concerned, had been treated with “special considera- 
tion and meticulous regard for the law,” into a judicial murder. - 
“That is what comes of conferring a power over the drama... ona 
body pretending to represent the Vatican without as much knowledge 
of Catholicism as a village gravedigger.” 

But the Church itself, said Shaw, ultimately accepted Joan and her 
voices directly received without its mediacy, for it “has a place for all 
types of character, including the ultra-Protestant. It admits that there 
are certain extraordinary persons to whom direct celestial revelations 
are vouchsafed.” He compared St. Catherine and St. Michael, revealing 
themselves to Joan in the fields at Domremy, to the Blessed Virgin in 
the cave at Lourdes revealing herself to Bernadette Soubirous. 


... But just as persons of deep piety can attract to themselves 
heavenly patrons and counselors, so equally can diabolically 
wicked persons, called witches and sorcerers, attract to them- 
selves hellish tempters .. . in heavenly disguises. It was incon- 
ceivable to the Rouen tribunal that Joan could be a saint; and 
that alternative was to condemn her as a witch. That procedure 
was strictly legal, strictly reasonable, strictly pious. In 1920, 
however, the church finally decided that Joan was a saint after 
all and canonized her. 


Defending the Rouen judges from the accusations (1456) of the 
Rehabilitation tribunal appointed by Charles VII that they had been 
corrupt, unjust, and lawless, Shaw said that they had honestly mistaken 
“a very extraordinary saint for a witch.” Thus Shaw emphasized his 
absolute fairness and ironically remarked: “Elisabeth Bergner is to be 
seen everywhere on the screen as Catherine of Russia, Empress of Free- 
thinkers and Freelovers,” but the Catholic Action will not permit her 
to “make the world fall in love with a Catholic saint as she did when 
she created the part of Joan in Protestant Berlin when my plan was new.” 


Thereupon Shaw attacked the Catholic Action as lacking knowledge 
and manners and therefore as unrepresentative of the Vatican. Despite 
this description the Action “has brought all the Hollywood financiers 
and corporations to their knees by the threat that if they dare to produce 
a film banned by it not one of the 20,000,000 Catholics in the United 
States will be allowed to cross the threshold of any picture house ex- 
hibiting it.” Moreover, Hollywood feels that the Action “has but to 
hold up its finger to keep more than 324,000,000 Catholics [of the 
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world] at home in the evenings.” Of this power Shaw was skeptical, 
The Church did not control its laity to the extent of keeping them out 
of saloons and speakeasies. It also could not keep them “out of the much 
more enjoyable theatres and picture palaces.” Shaw went on: “, 
wherever there is a cultivated Catholic priest who knows my play [Saint 
Joan], he will do everything in his power to deepen the piety of his 
flock by making them go to see it, and urging them to make converts 
by inducing Protestants to do the same.” After all, “the first American 
impersonatress of St. Joan [Winifred Lenihan]” had been honored by 
“one of the princes of the church in America.”” And Shaw maintained 
that his treatment of Joan was a kind of atonement to the Roman 
Catholic Church for “the abominable bigotry of my Irish Protestant 
childhood” when Papist was the usual term for Catholic. 


Shaw felt that in the United States “an irresponsible Catholic society 
has assumed the public control of . . . artistic recreations.” Censorship, 
he thought, was the wrong way. The typical censor “makes an office 
list of words that must not be used and subjects that must not be men- 
tioned (usually religion and sex); and though this brings his job within 
the capacity of an office boy, it also reduces it to absurdity.” 


Shaw cited verbal excisions from his copy of the scenario. Among 
the censor’s deletions were, he said, “paradise,” an allusion to a halo, 
“damned,” sentences containing “the words religion, Archbishop, deadly 
sin, holy, infernal,” etc. 


Despite his deep sense of grievance, Shaw explained the “epidemic 
of censorship raging through the United States as a protest against the 
very licentious anarchy which has hitherto prevailed.” Rather than 
amateur regulations and official rules varying from state to state, he was 
of the opinion that “the control of film morality [be] made a Federal 
matter, independent of prudes, parochial busybodies and doctrinaire 
enemies of the drama as such.” But the way to effect this control was 
to “have your picture houses and theatres licensed from year to year 
by the local municipal corporation, with power to the corporation to 
discontinue the license on evidence. . . .” 


In the end, Shaw accepted the principle of censorship as a necessary 
evil but wanted it carried out not by amateurs, not according to the 
standards set by “the simplicity of the lowbrowed,” not tolerating “por- 
nography and criminal sensationalism,” not on the basis of the statements 
of “the common informer.” The “initiative in prosecutions for sedition, 
blasphemy, and obscenity [should be] treated as a very delicate and 
difficult function of the most responsible constitutional department 
available.” 


And, so, even if one cannot fail to be impressed with the vigor 
and eloquence of Shaw’s extraordinary letter and to be moved all the 
more by admiration because of the fact that it had been written by an 
octogenarian, he cannot but be disappointed that its indignation had 
been transmuted into a sweet reasonableness accepting a principle but 
rejecting its particular application as private, incompetent, and _ unof- 
ficial. One might even venture the opinion that Shaw’s later experiences 


18In 1924 Archbishop (later in the year created Cardinal) Patrick J. Hayes of New York had 
blessed a medal given to Winifred Lenihan by the French Consul General for her performance 
in the title role of Saint Joan. 
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standards of competence and disinterestedness in the American counter 
with official censorship in Great Britain had led him to hope for sim- 
ilar standards of competence and disinterestedness in the American 
counterpart. 


II 


Shaw’s letter of September 14, 1936 was followed by a fortnight of 
journalistic excitement in New York and London. The next day the 
New York Times carried almost a two-column story (page 36, cols. 2 
and 3) of interviews with various persons in relevant capacities. “Spokes- 
men for the Church lifted their eyebrows and wondered who had been 
picking on Shaw to goad him into [his] philippic. . . . ” Spokesmen for 
Hollywood implied “that officially they were not acquainted” with Shaw 
or his work. 


The Times report said that the general opinion was that Shaw’s 
quarrel was with the British motion picture censor rather than with 
Joseph Breen, “who occupies in effect that position in the United States.” 
Mr. Breen and Will H. Hays, president of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, declared they had never seen a motion picture 
scenario of Shaw’s Saint Joan. “A few cynics suggested that [he] was 
attempting to function as press agent “for the proposed film version.” 


Michael Williams, the editor of The Commonweal, a Catholic weekly 
published by laymen, said: “We don’t know what he’s driving at.” Father 
Francis X. Talbot, editor of America, a Jesuit weekly, thought that Shaw 
had been ““‘muddling’ the meaning of Catholic Action” and was seeking 
publicity for his film. The Reverend Doctor Joseph A. Daly, director of 
the Legion of Decency, “the arm of Catholic Action that passes on the 
propriety of movies after they have been produced,” declined to com- 
ment but intimated that he might discuss it two days later in an address 
before a Catholic organization. 


The Times said that R.-K.-O., an American company, had contem- 
plated a film version of Shaw’s Saint Joan but had abandoned the project. 
Warner Brothers, another American company, was “planning a motion 
picture” on Saint Joan but intended to use the account by Mark Twain. 


Hays accused Shaw of committing “several errors of fact.” He 
denied that “the functions of the association’s production code” included 
censorship. Rather “they provide a self-regulation which is wholly co- 
operative on the part of those participating in its activities.” “Further- 
more,” Hays said, “our production code administration functions entirely 
independently of any other organization.” But he conceded that “the 
views of any responsible public agency are weighed. . . . There is no 
organization in the United States known as the “Catholic Action.’ The 
Catholic organization in the United States concerned with moral signifi- 
cance of motion pictures is known as The Legion of Decency, which 
organization for its membership reviews and classifies motion pictures 
following release and does not participate in any manner in the activities 
of the Production Code Administration.” 


Mr. Williams of The Commonweal defined Catholic Action in the 
United States as comprising “all Catholic societies and organizations 
doing some specific work . . . approved and directed by the Bishops. . . . 
By no stretch of the imagination can American Catholic Action be con- 
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strued to have had anything to do with Mr. Shaw and his play.” Father 
Talbot of America said “Catholic Action is no more than a descriptive 
phrase” for “action by Catholics.” He thought “the facts of Mr. Shaw’s 
case” to be as follows: “Some individual in Italy who was connected 
with some form or other of Catholic Action, read Mr. Shaw’s scenario and 
criticized it. Then Mr. Shaw gave this nameless individual a high- 
sounding and impressive name — Catholic Action.” Intimating that Shaw 
was engaged in unscrupulous publicizing of a film, Father Talbot ob- 
served that the playwright had helped “Catholic Action by all the very 
flattering things he said about the Catholic Church in his letter to The 
New York Times.” 

The final paragraph in the Times report is important: “While no 
script of ‘St. Joan’ was submitted to the Hays organization, it was re- 
ported in Hollywood that Mr. Breen, who passes on projected screen 
productions, had carried on confidential conversations about it. Ques- 
tions of what can be approved in a movie sometimes are settled unof- 
ficially . . . as in the case of Sinclair Lewis's ‘It Can’t Happen Here.” 

On September 16, the Times story from London (page 27, col. 8) 
quoted Shaw as of the opinion that the storm of protest over his letter 
was “to be expected.” When he was told of “denials of a Catholic at- 
tempt to censor ‘Saint Joan, Mr. Shaw said: “Yes, they would deny it. . ..” 
He explained that the documents in the case had been shown to him 
by Dr. Paul Czinner, film director and husband of Elisabeth Bergner, 
Dr. Czinner had carried on “the negotiations for the film which he 
helped make, with his wife in the leading role.” 

The Times followed up this interview with a statement from The 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship, issued through the 
American Civil Liberties Union, of which it was a unit, attacking Shaw's 
endorsement of Federal censorship of moving pictures as “confusing 
nonsense, profoundly disappointing to those who remember with admira- 
his tilts with the British Examiner of Plays.” The playwright Hatcher 
Hughes, chairman of the Council remarked that “the last excursion of 
the Federal Government into supervising morals through prohibition 
was ‘hardly a happy or satisfactory precedent. Official censorship, 
whether by municipality, State or Federal Government, is at best nega- 
tive and useless, and at worst a threat to all that is adventurous and 
creative. , 


Finally, the Times reported that the Archbishop of Cincinnati, the 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, organizer of the Legion of Decency, 
had “denied that any official Catholic group had attempted to censor 
a proposed film version of Mr. Shaw's play, ‘Saint Joan.” The Arch- 
bishop said the Legion had no connection, direct or indirect, with the 
Hays organization; accused Shaw of using the words Catholic Action 
loosely so as to “embrace apparently the Hays organization and the 
Legion of Decency’; and maintained that there was “no Catholic group 
in the Hays organization nor in the moving-picture industry.” Arch- 
bishop McNicholas declared the Legion to be an agency of the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States. “Its chief concern is to point out what is 
contrary to moral principles and moral living. . . . The Legion of De- 
cency does not undertake in any way to criticize specific scripts. 
But when the picture is produced it can and does say, if necessary, that 
wrong moral ideals are held up and that the picture is to be considered, 
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in part or in whole, dangerous to Christian morality.” He noted with 
“great gratification” that the motion picture industry was regulating 
itself and that as a result motion pictures “are becoming more and more 
acceptable to the general public.” It was his considered opinion that 
“the members of the American hierarchy constitute a conservative 
body of prelates whose judgment is always sane. They are never med- 
dlers. They know their domain of doctrine and morality and Catholic 
Action; and beyond that they never wish to go.” 


On September 17, 1936 the New York Times (page 1, col. 4; page 18, 
cols. 4 and 5) reported Dr. Czinner in England as saying that Catholic 
objections to the filming of Saint Joan had been overcome and that there 
had been no official censorship of the script either by the Hays organiza- 
tion or the Roman Catholic Church “but only unofficial objections from 
the headquarters of Catholic Action in Rome.” He was quoted thus: 
“The fact is I only wanted to avoid an American church ban on the film 
because under such circumstances it would have been impossible to make 
a production of ‘St. Joan’ at all To avoid a ban or possible objections from 
the Will Hays organization or the church, I tried to discover from Cath- 
olic Action in Rome what parts might be considered objectionable. These 
people studied the script very carefully and made notes of everything 
possibly objectionable.” Afterwards Dr. Czinner showed these notes to 
Shaw and discussed them with him. “Shaw immediately became excited. 
He said he did not want to lose any part of his play or submit to any 
censorship whatever.” But Czinner said that since he wanted to make 
the film he “went right ahead negotiating. The so-called Catholic cen- 
sorship whereof Shaw complains is simply the development of this work 
of mine.” Apparently Dr. Czinner had already devoted more than a year, 
prior to Shaw’s infuriated salvo of September 14, to the editing of an 
acceptable script. Dr. Czinner was of the opinion “that Shaw has spoken 
the final word concerning Joan of Arc, and that what he has said is so 
interesting for the whole world that ‘St. Joan’ is above all censorship.” 
Nevertheless, he admitted that he had thought it necessary to enlist 
Father Cyril Martindale, Jesuit writer and president of “many Catholic 
societies in Great Britain,” as an intermediary between himself and 
Catholic Action. The Times’s report carried a denial by Father Martin- 
dale that he had ever heard any objection to the film version of Saint 
Joan, “although he . . . thought it was a bad play, full of historical in- 
accuracies.” In New York Miss Theresa Helburn of the Theater Guild 
was quoted as saying that Shaw, at the Malvern Festival, had discussed 
with her “the condemnation of ‘St. Joan’ by a group he believed repre- 
sented Catholic sentiment throughout the world.” Finally, a story from 
Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer home, said that Pius XI, in a con- 
versation with George Macdonald of New York, a papal marquis, had 
indicated his “faith in the good sense of the American people” on their 
reaction to motion pictures. “Therefore, he said he was sure his recent 
encyclical calling for a new campaign against indecency in the cinema 
would meet a warm reception in the United States.” | 

The Times of September 18 (page 25, col. 7) quoted the Reverend 
Joseph A. Daly, in New York, this: “It matters not whether it is a play- 
wright in his dotage [Shaw became eighty years old in 1936] who ignor- 
antly or designedly, but in any case with a complete disregard of facts, 
endeavors to identify the League [sic] of. Decency with the self-regu- 
latory body set up by the motion picture industry, or a glib writer for 
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a radical magazine who raises the cry that the church is endeavoring to 
control free expression —it matters not. Both are made of the same 
cloth and carry the same pattern, and that pattern is definitely red 
in texture”! 

On Sunday, September 20, the New York Times news summary and 
editorial section (Sect. IV, page 9, col. 1) printed a long letter from the 
Reverend Thomas Lawrason Riggs (1888-1943), Roman Catholic chap. 
lain at Yale University from 1922 to 1943. Father Riggs denied Shaw's 
thesis that Joan had been a forerunner of Protestantism, although he 
conceded “celebrated historians, notably Michelet and Henri Martin, 
have bequeathed “the essentials of this view to Shaw. The case for 
Joan depended, said Father Riggs, on the distinction “between a claim 
to private judgment against the teaching of the church in faith or morals, 
as made, for instances, by Wyclif and Luther, and a claim to private 
inspiration not involving these matters.” He called Bishop Cauchon 
“a consistently unscrupulous politician” and stated that “Joan was con- 
demned [at Rouen] for political reasons by churchmen wholly subser- 
vient to English interests or motivated at best by the narrowest sort of 
theological animus.” Father Riggs concluded his letter by emphasizing 
that the verdict, twenty-five years after Joan’s martyrdom, of the tribunal 
which rehabilitated her was an example of thoroughly Catholic learning 
supported by abundant testimony and that this rehabilitation had 
“reached its climax, without any inconsistency, in the final elevation of 
Joan to the church’s altars.” 

Also in the Times of September 20, in the drama section (Sect. IX, 
page 5, cols. 1 and 2), Mr. Frank S. Nugent, the motion picture critic 
of the newspaper, deprecated Shaw’s charges of censorship as a species 
of “flying voluminously off the handle” which had “puffed the matter 
into an international issue. There is no reason to believe that ‘St. Joan’ 
cannot be filmed substantially as it was played on the stage.” Mr. Nugent 
was of the opinion that Shaw had written his letter without any design 
to publicize the film, as some Catholic spokesmen had said. Although 
he derided Shaw as having tilted at windmills and at lancing at nothing. 
ness, Mr. Nugent agreed with Shaw that censorship was the wrong 
method of dealing with motion pictures. Further, he rejected Shaw's 
reluctant acceptance of the idea of Federal, official, responsible censor- 
ship — “perhaps Mr. Shaw still is more to be pitied than censored.” 


But, as reported in the Times of September 27 (Sect. II, page 14, 
cols. 1, 2, and 3) Shaw, in London, stood firm on his charge of cen- 
sorship and insisted that Catholic Action had barred a film production 
of Saint Joan. “All I know,” the interviewer quoted him as saying, “is 
that the film business in America is in the grip of a Catholic censorship 
strong enough to intimidate an English producer [Dr. Czinner] into 
submitting a play for its approval... .”. And Shaw intimated that the 
issue he had raised was being muddled by a kind of “passing the buck’ 
and “Who? Me?” sleight of hand, the players in this dextrously main- 
tained game being Joseph Breen, Will H. Hays, Catholic Action, the 
Legion of Decency, et alii. When Shaw was reminded that his was a 
projected English film, he replied: “True, but as English producers look 
to the American market for an indispensable share of the profits, they 
are equally under the thumb of the Legion [of Decency].” On the ques 
tion of the American Civil Liberties Union’s opposition to his proposal 
of Federal censorship, Shaw said he had been misunderstood: “I did 
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not propose a Federal censorship. What I did urge was that the power 
to prosecute for sedition, blasphemy or obscenity should be jealousiy 
reserved to the appropriate Secretary of State [a British political term 
for a member of the British cabinet — Shaw evidently meant its American 
equivalent, a member of the President's Cabinet] with the countersign 
of the President. The Civil Liberties Union prefers to leave it to the 
local chief of police or the nearest successor to the late Anthony Com- 
stock. Such restriction, combined with the annually renewed municipal 
licensing of all places of public entertainment, will do all possible or 
necessary to keep such places in order. Censorship should be entirely 
discarded. What Hatcher Hughes is dreaming of for the theatre is 
simple outlawry and anarchy, and that’s fortunately impossible.” 


The fortnight of excitement over Shaw’s charges, as chronicled in 
the New York Times, ended on September 28 (page 18, col. 4) when 
the anonymous conductor of the column “Topics of the Times” judged 
Shaw “muddled” and hoped that he would “appear in person in an early 
drama of his own, perhaps named “Mr. Mucklewrath Mix-Up, ” a “comic 
opportunity” not to be wasted." 

So ends the story of the abortive filming of Shaw’s Saint Joan in his 
lifetime. A score of years later the film was produced and again there 
was controversy but on a lesser scale. 


IV 


In 1957 Otto L. Preminger released, through United Artists, his film 
version of Shaw’s Saint Joan. In the Tablet, a publication of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Brooklyn, it was classified as “morally unobjectionable 
for adults.” The motion pictures critic of the New York Times evaluated 
it coldly, and the notices given to the film by other reviewers were 
marked by a similar lack of enthusiasm. 


The review pertinent to this article is that by William Whitebait in 
The New Statesman of London, and the caption on his story indicates 
its tone: “Shaw's Saint Joan?” The movie, said Whitebait, “is faithful 
to Shaw in its fashion, which is to employ a Catholic script-writer, Gra- 
ham Greene (mustn't offend, of course), cut lavishly and supplement 
discreetly.” Whitebait declared himself “no Shaw fanatic” but said 
“Shaw very definitely has his own point: Joan as a Protestant. The first 
thing to be cut in the film is all argument about and mention of Pro- 
testantism.” After some commentary on the acting, not enthusiastic 
about Jean Seberg in the title role or Richard Widmark as the Dauphin 
but judging the rest of the parts “in most capable hands,” Whitebait 
observed: “But obviously the producer and director, Otto Preminger, 
has never wholly warmed to the job. If it was Saint Joan he was after, 
he would have by-passed Shaw; if Shaw, he would never have permitted 
the excision of his main argument.” 


On September 14, 1957 Graham Greene reacted .to the foregoing 
review in a mildly worded letter to the editor of The New Statesman. 
Greene termed the suggestion that he had been brought in to “de- 


“In 1936 the column was almost always written by the late Simeon Strunsky, but an examination 
of the marked files by a member of the New York Times staff has revealed that this particular 
column was the work of the late Rollo Ogden, then editor-in-chief of the Times. Again I 
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Protestantise Shaw’s St. Joan”... “rather offensive.” He denied that 
this had been his instructions. If it had been, he would never have 
accepted the assignment. He said that “there is nothing in Shaw’s play 
offensive to Catholics, although there are a number of historical inaccur- 
acies. The play of course had to be cut for film purposes, but these cuts 
were mainly drawn from the long discussions on the growth of nationality 
and the decay of feudalism. . . .”. Apparently these themes “would 
hardly have been understood by film audiences. No line was altered 
for the purpose of watering down Shaw’s Protestantism or instilling a 
Catholic tone.”” 


On the following week, The New Statesman printed two letters, both 
critical of Greene. Henry Adler wrote that despite the ineptitude of 
Preminger’s direction and of Miss Seberg (“who makes Joan a clean- 
living co-ed sassing her elders”), “Shaw’s intended emphasis . . . has 
been lost and this is Mr. Greene’s fault as a writer and adaptor.” .. . . 
“And why was the epilogue cut and the Gentleman from Rome not 
allowed to appear?” From a different point of view John Hobbs dis- 
agreed with Greene by maintaining that Shaw’s Saint Joan does have in 
it that which is offensive to Catholics. ” 


Graham Greene’s second letter (The New Statesman, September 28, 
1957) was occasioned by the two communications cited above. What is 
of great interest in Greene’s letter of rebuttal is this: “There is a very 
simple reason why the Gentleman from Rome was cut. When the play 
was first produced, the canonisation of Saint Joan was still a recent 
event and the dialogue of the Gentleman from Rome had a lively con- 
temporary flavour.” But in 1957 her canonization is faded past history 
to the “vast majority of any film audience.”" There was a reply by Mr. 
Hobbs on October 5, but it is here mentioned only as the terminus of 
the controversy over Preminger’s Saint Joan.” 

With reference to the controversy in The New Statesman, the pres- 
ent writer was recently privileged by the United Artists Corporation to 
see a private showing of Preminger’s film. The screen Saint Joan reveals 
disturbing liberties. Frequently, and without the intended heightening 
of drama, lines in the play spoken by one character are given in the 
film to another. Speeches of some length and moving eloquence are 
unnecessarily and inartistically cut to mere snippets. Joan wins over 
Captain Robert de Baudricourt with ridiculous ease and without the 
intervention of Bertrand de Poulengey, whose role is almost non-existent. 
At her prediction Foul Mouthed Frank immediately drops dead; at her 
instant prayer the wind changes so that Orleans may be taken. It is 
not important that in the play Foul Mouthed Frank died from drowning 
— and, in the film, from a stroke. What is significant is that in the play 
Joan’s miracles are treated with extraordinary comedic or dramatic skill, 
as the case may be. In the movie, however, her miracles do not convince 
since they are merely a species of abracadabra. 


Far more serious is the deletion of most of the intellectual excite- 
ment which Shaw put, characteristically and integrally, into his Saint 
Joan. Green’s screenplay does retain the discussion of feudalism and 
nationalism, but nothing of Shaw’s dwelling on Joan as a precursor of 
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Protestantism, nothing of Shaw’s clear and definite intimation of the 
growth of classes some day strong enough to challenge the temporal 
lords. ' ee - , 
Greene said that Shaw’s play has historical inaccuracies. This may 
be so, but in the film Warwick introduces himself as the Kingmaker. 
What are the facts? Richard Neville, the Kingmaker of the Wars of the 
Roses, ,was born in 1428. He married Anne Beauchamp, daughter of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and premier English earl, who 
is the Warwick of Shaw's play. On the deaths of her brother Henry and 
his heiress, Richard Neville, the Kingmaker of history, became Ear] of 
Warwick. The year of his assuming the title held previously by his 
late father-in-law and his late brother-in-law was 1449. Joan was burnt 
in 1431. 

In fine, Preminger’s film of Greene’s screenplay deals with Saint 
Joan but not according to Shaw's account of her. It is unbelievable that 
Shaw, alive, would have allowed this film version — even more drastically 
changed than the one he had rejected in 1936. What then happened? 
Possibly, that anticipatory censorship which, as will presently be shown, 
Jack Gould, television critic of the New York Times, feared for that 
medium. Better for the motion picture producer to earn the rating 
“morally unobjectionable for adults” than to strive against the impassable 
barriers constructed by redoubtable and highly organied bodies on the 
difficult terrain of faith and morals. 

Because the film industry tends to be more and more eager for the 
income from the televising of movies and from producing these specific- 
ally for television, it may very well be that Hollywood has grown in- 
creasingly vulnerable to the same pressures as those which are exerted 
on, or are anticipated — in the form of avoidance of controversy — by, the 
managements of television stations and networks. Therefore, the follow- 
ing items of recent history are relevant to the entire previous discussion. 

On September 12, 1957 the New York Times printed a report that 
Pope Pius XII had, in the encyclical letter “Miranda Prorsus” (“The 
Remarkable Inventions,” September 8, 1957), “called for an extension 
of the work of the Legion of Decency from motion pictures to radio and 
television and for making such supervision of these media world-wide.” 
The Pope was quoted as exhorting the episcopacy” to combat undesirable 
films and radio and television programs “so that by means of this difficult 
and extensive province of the arts, Christian ideas may be ever more 
widely spread.” The Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas F. Little, executive secre- 
tary of the National Legion of Decency, stated that he knew “of no 
official Catholic Organization that monitored the broadcasting industry 
in the same way that his group surveys and grades motion pictures.” 

In the Times of Sunday, September 22, 1957, its television critic, 
Jack Gould, expressed his concern over Pius XII’s encyclical and thought 
“the Pope’s direction to Bishops to pass judgment on TV . . . altogether 
disquieting. Television is an industry which already is tragically jittery 
and sensitive to any semblance of controversy. . . . The work of an 
active Legion of Decency could have repercussions extending far 
beyond sincere Catholic intent.” Gould went on: “If a television legion 
should come into existence it might never be necessary for the group 
to voice disapproval of a specific program or attempt the impossible 
task of monitoring everything on the air. Anticipatory censorship — the 


“The New York Times, September 12, 1957, pp. 1 and 14. 
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subtle and silent exercise of fantastic caution merely to avoid even the 
possibility of a problem — is already a prevalent affliction in television,” 
The result is intellectual sterility — “the solution is to present another 
Western.” 

Subsequently, on November 17, the Times printed the text of the 
“Catholic Bishop's Plan to Fight Obscenity” — by means of the National 
Legion of Decency and the National Office for Decent Literature. It 
was clear that the Papal Encyclical of September 8, 1957, extending 
Catholic vigilance to radio and television, was about to be put into 
active practice by the episcopacy. The Bishops’ statement, entitled 
“Censorship,” touches on newspapers too: the Pope “warns public 
officials that they must look on this matter not from a merely political 
standpoint — but also from that of public morals, the sure foundation of 
which rests on the natural law. What he said applies with even greater 
force to the older media —the press and motion pictures — since they 
have been and continue to be subject to even greater abuse. . . .”” 

Finally, the New York Times (December 13, 1957) quoted Bishop 
William A. Scully of Albany, New York, chairman of the Roman Catholic 
Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, a body 
setting policy for the Legion of Decency, as saying that radio and tele- 
vision programs in general do not create a problem of moral judgment 
for members of his faith but that motion pictures had to be kept under 
continued scrutiny by the Legion. “The Bishops’ statement,” the Times 
report continued, “came as a reminder to Catholics that on Sunday 
[December 15, 1957] they would be asked to renew their pledge of loy- 
alty to the Legion [to avoid all types of entertainment that were indecent 
and immoral and to strengthen public opinion against these]. The 
loyalty pledge has been said annually in Catholic churches for twenty 
years.” “The television industry,” Bishop Scully noted with praise, 
“through its various self-regulatory agencies, has preserved” the tradition 
of avoiding the program which poses “a problem of moral judgment.’ 
Furthermore, the Episcopal Committee of his church would stress “posi- 
tive cooperation with the broadcasting industry to attain three ends: 
the production of worthwhile religious programs to disseminate Catholic 
doctrine, the encouragement of commendable programs of a nonreligious 
nature, and the preservation of the integrity of Christian ideals.” Lastly, 
the Bishop criticized “the irresponsible independent producer” who “does 
not submit his film to the industry’s production code administration,” and 
then censured many “foreign films exhibited in the United States” as 
constituting “a [growing] danger to American moral life.” 

In the light of the controversy which followed Shaw’s letter of Sep- 
tember 14, 1936; of the prudent character of Graham Greene’s screenplay 
for, and Otto Preminger’s film version of, Shaw’s Saint Joan; of the often 
restated Roman Catholic vigilance over motion pictures — alert not only 
to obscenity and immorality but also to matters of religious doctrine; 
of the amazing difficulties encountered by the film “Martin Luther” in 
Chicago; of the extension of the Church’s surveillance to radio and tele- 
vision; of the anticipatory censorship prevalent in the mass media, one 
can conclude only that a screen production of Shaw’s Saint Joan is not 
probable. Still, there is always the consolation of the fact of the play. 
21 Jack Gould, “Supervising T V,” the New York Times, Sunday, September 22, 1957, Section 
22 The New York Times, Sunday, November 17, 1957, Section I, pp. 1 and 58; November 20, 


1957, pp. 1 and 31. 
*8 Tbid., December 13, 1957, p. 29. 
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Ideas and The Theatre: 
A G.B.S. Symposium 


[Originally Program 8 in the broadcast series “Ideas and the Thea- 
tre,” this symposium was produced by the University of Minnesota radio 
station KUOM for the tape network of the National Educational Broad- 
casters under a grant from the Educational Television and Radio Center. 
Producer-commentator for the series was Phillip Gelb. Participating (in 
order of appearance ) are Geoffrey Wagner, author of Wyndham Lewis, 
the Artist as Enemy; Joan Thelluson Nourse, drama critic for The Catholic 
News; Gore Vidal, playwright of Visit to a Small Planet; Brooks Atkinson, 
drama critic for The New York Times; Richard Watts, Jr., drama critic 
for The New York Post; Eric Bentley, Brander Matthews Professor of 
Dramatic Literature at Columbia University; John Beaufort, drama critic 
for The Christian Science Monitor; Martin S. Dworkin, critic and lecturer; 
Arthur Miller, playwright of Death of a Salesman and The Crucible; and 
Edmund Fuller, critic and author of Man in Modern Fiction. The pub- 
lished transcript is abridged from the original broadcast tape, and 
is presented not only to show aspects of current thinking about G.B.S. 
but also the use of an increasingly popular medium for educational 
communication. ] 


Ge.s: George Bernard Shaw is accused of being a propagandist perhaps 
more than any other playwright; yet very few people ask what Shaw 
was propagandiing for. And of this small group, still fewer seem at all 
inclined to find out whether or not Shaw was effective in propagandizing 
for something. Somehow or other this propaganda label is pinned on 
Shaw and that is that. Some people do it quite succinctly — for example 
the novelist and scholar Geoffrey Wagner. 


Wacner: I think in Shaw we have another writer who is not satisfied 
in the twentieth century with being a writer but who wants to influence 
society one way or another. Very understandable and indeed very 
laudable. 


Gexs: Others are a little harder on Shaw, particularly Dr. Joan Thelluson 
Nourse, drama critic for The Catholic News. 


Nourse: I think Shaw had something of the mind of a very clever sopho- 
more. He just takes pot-shots at things. He becomes a kind of intel- 
lectual butterfly — popping on this thing and that thing and not saying 
anything too conclusive or too profound. 


Ges: Gore Vidal — novelist and author of the comedy “Visit to a Small 
Planet” — presents still another view of Shaw: his lack of effectiveness 
as a propagandist via the drama. 


VwaL: It would be nice to think that one’s plays were an active influ- 
ence on society, but I don’t think they really are. People come to the 


theatre in a mood (I suppose) to be entertained, and the best one can 
do is what Bernard Shaw once admitted — something to the effect that 
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his plays were actually very bitter social pills, with the playwriting ele. 
ment just the sugar coating. To which someone [Egon Friedell, in his 
Cultural History] replied, “How clever of the public to lick off the 
coating and reject the pill!” I'm afraid that Shaw, who was certainly 
the greatest playwright of our time in a practical sense, had practically 
no influence at all on his time as a thinker. As a busy Fabian he had 
much more influence being head of committees than he ever did through 
his plays. 


Ges: If Shaw fails as an effective political propagandist, where does 
he succeed? Two of New York’s top drama critics have some of the 
answers in their observations on two of the four Shaw plays presented 
in New York during the 1956-57 centenary season. 


ATKINSON: Much of “In Good King Charles’s Golden Days” is Shaw in 
his most stimulating form as a dramatist of abstract ideas. All his great 
thinkers sound like Shaw when they start wrangling, and the spectacle 
of a scientist, a religious leader and an artist learning from one another 
is thoroughly exhilirating. These portions of the play are one of good 
Saint Bernard’s golden days. About “Major Barbara” now. Here is Shaw 
cascading away at high speed undermining religion, turning morality 
upside down, deriding idealism, denouncing poverty as a crime, sancti- 
fying wealth and power, and, as usual, doing “what he ought not to do” 
with wit, lightness, mockery and dexterity. 


Watts: The remarkable thing about “Major Barbara” is that it isn’t 
produced more often, for it is certainly one of George Bernard Shaw's 
brightest, slyest and most provocatively outrageous as well as most time- 
less comedies. One of the characteristically Shavian qualities of the play 
is the way it demonstrates that the author can be as entertaining and 
almost as persuasive when he is defending nonsense as when he is 
arguing on behalf of sounder causes. The perfect Devil’s Advocate, he 
can make out a case for a ruthless manufacturer of munitions with as 
much diabolically convincing logic as he sets down his central figure’s 
more sensible view that poverty is the greatest of crimes. Whatever 
side he takes, he presents it with a wit and a gusto that are incomparable. 
“Major Barbara” is, in its sardonic viewpoint, as perverse, outrageous 
and provocatively cynical a comedy as Shaw ever wrote. In a word, 
it is completely Shavian. 


GELB: The belief is, I think, characteristic in most English and Theatre 
Departments of universities that Shaw is outdated in his ideas. How- 
ever I can't see, for example, that an idea such as his that poverty is a 
crime could be outdated. 


Watts: It certainly is not outdated. Shaw has won some victories and 
some of the things for which he fought are accepted today. So it is 
sasy to say that his ideas are outdated. 


Gets: But he got his hearing because he was a superb showman — albeit 
a showman of ideas — and now he has to suffer from it to a certain extent. 
Two reasons have been pointed out for Shaw’s failures as propagandist — 
that his messages get lost in his wit and brilliance as a writer, and that, 
though they are far from being outdated, we may dismiss his messages 
because they still may be too potent and too far-seeing for us to even 
accept today. Another reason why Shaw may be suffering from his 
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reputation as an idea-monger is set forth by Erie Bentley, Brander Mat- 
thews Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia University. 


BENTLEY: Bernard Shaw is one of the few playwrights who have been 
able to toss ideas to and fro on the stage. He sets up a real opponent. 
Now take Arthur Miller. He defends his own ideas in his plays, but when 
did he ever write a powerful statement — I mean intellectually powerful 
—of an opposing position? Could you imagine Arthur Miller writing a 
strong statement for McCarthyism? But Shaw, in “Saint Joan,” goes 
out of his way to be fair to the Inquisitor who represents the “enemy's” 
point of view. Some people think he is so fair that he gives the case 
away. There is some anger of that in “Major Barbara” where the villain 
of the piece is the millionaire and capitalist. But Shaw had such a liking 
for this Undershaft that when people saw Charles Laughton in the part 
they went home thinking that the play was an eulogy to him. Which 
wasn’t their fault; the play almost falls into that. This brings us, perhaps, 
to the subject of Pitfalls of the Dramatist of Ideas — and of the criticsm 
of it. However that subject cannot sensibly be handled so briefly. 


Geis: It has been mentioned that one of the ideas expressed in “Major 
Barbara” is that poverty is the worst of evils. Now there is a widespread 
feeling that though Shaw was witty and clever, many of his ideas 
clothed in that wit and cleverness are outdated. I wonder, if, on the 
contrary, some of them are not still more relevant than we wish to admit. 


BentLey: I think the position he takes in “Major Barbara” is partly the 
expected one; that is, what you expect from a writer who wants the 
abolition of poverty. But the reasons Shaw gives are rather unexpected 
and have more in common with what we think of as conservative view- 
point. The play can be quite confusing to an audience when the talk 
is about abolishing the poor, though Shaw only means abolishing them 
as poor, i.e, making them richer. It’s a socialistic play in which a great 
deal of sympathy is shown for the capitalistic central figure. 


As to your point about its being topical: most of the world is still 
poor. The populations of Asia and Africa, which together comprise 
more than half the people in the world, are poor. Therefore we shouldn't 
think that because we are locally enjoying a boom, that the world is 
having a boom. The world has never yet had a boom, and that is why 
Shaw's play, if it were given in Asia for the first time, would seem a 
startling, an awakening sort of a document. It is still a very radical play. 


GeLs: I am more than inclined to agree. In fact, I would like to read 
a short bit from an article by Kenneth Rexroth, which appeared in the 
November 2, 1957 issue of The Nation. Mr. Rexroth writes that “in the 
have-not three-quarters of the world the population is exploding. The 
standard of living is falling; capital accumulation lags far behind the 
most elementary needs; the old peasant economies are dead, dying or 
demoralized. Outside of part of Europe, the United States, Britain and 
her dominions, and a few other places, the free world is turning into an 
immense slum. Not only is there more poverty than fifty years ago but 
today the people of the former colonial nations are acutely aware of 
their poverty. They measure it against the luxurious life they see in the 
American movies, and unless something is done soon to increase their 
productive powers there will be serious disturbances. And that given 
this all-enveloping poverty, capital investment can only be undertaken 
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by the state. There are not even the human resources to handle it iy 
any other way. 


I think that if Shaw foretold no more than this, he could hardly be 
dismissed as cutdated. My own feeling is that the greatness of George 
Bernard Shaw as a social propagandist or prophet is yet to be measured, 


Perhaps we should ask, then, how Shaw compared to some of our 
more contemporary moral prophets and social commentators in the 
theater, such as T. S. Eliot and Arthur Miller. 


BeauFort: I suppose it is like comparing the devil's disciple and an 
archdeacon when you attempt a comparison between Shaw and Eliot. 
I have never even considered such a comparison before. Shaw, of course, 
achieved his greatest play in Saint Joan, which is a deeply-felt reli- 
gious, and spiritual play. T. S. Eliot has always been concerned in not 
only his plays but in so much of his poetry with problems of religion, 
but I suppose the great—or a great — difference between the two is 
that Shaw was always the social critic and that Eliot is probably more 
concerned with individual destiny — you might say the salvation of the 
soul. I mean, for example, that I don’t think you would ever find Eliot 
saying that the greatest crime of all is poverty, which Shaw does say. 
The framework of Eliot’s thinking is much more defined by his personal 
religious beliefs. I don’t think he ranges the field as Shaw did. 


Dworkin: You must realize that despite the fact that Shaw may be a 
greater playwright than Arthur Miller, I don’t know yet. All the retums 
on this election certainly aren’t in yet because all the votes haven't been 
cast. Miller hasn’t done his work yet; Shaw has. But the real point here 
is that Shaw’s characters are very much his own. I don't think Shaw 
has a real villain anywhere. In this case —this is a familiar problem 
again — you remember, of course, Lincoln Steffen’s autobiography. where 
a working journalist makes this wonderful argument for the admiration 
for the big criminal, big racketeer, the big practicer of corruption: be- 
cause, Steffens pointed out, they were fundamentally men of great 
capability. To Steffens, the problem was a social problem, as thought 
his muckraking group, of men being led where the prizes were hung. 
And he condemned society for hanging the prizes in a fashion to make 
corruption pay off so well. To a certain extent Shaw is saying the same 
thing, and has the same kind of admiration for these men who — because 
of their capability — are, after all, terrific men to him. 


Gets: Especially the Inquisitor in Saint Joan. 


Dworkin: Of course. The Inquisitor there is actually not so much a foil 
for Joan as a massive creation of an articulate alternative. But in the 
case of a comedy, such as Major Barbara, it’s no real problem to say 
that people walk out of the theater admiring one character or another 
whom Shaw is really putting in the pillory. The question there is that 
if one likes Shaw, one likes everything that Shaw says. Even the villains 
speak beautifully. 

Gets: It is really only Shaw, the playwright, speaking in his plays? 
Are Shaw’s characters merely Shavian? I asked playwright Arthur Miller 
to analyze the psychological truth of the characters portrayed by two 
of our most intellectual playwrights, T. S. Eliot and Bernard Shaw. 
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Muer: | don’t think T. S. Eliot would even claim he -is creating char- 
acters, in the realistic sense of the word. It's a different aim. It doesn't 
mean that he can't do it — I don't think he’s trying to do it. I think he’s 
trying to dramatize quite simply a moral and religious dilemma. The 
same is true of Shaw, except for occasional characters — usually the wo- 
men in his plays. They are more psychologically real than anything 
T. S. Eliot has done, to my knowledge, excepting, perhaps, parts from 
Murder in the Cathedral, but the aim in these plays is not the aim of a 
salesman or of most American work. It is the setting forth of an irony, 
a dilemma, more or less in its own terms. I think all the characters in 
Shaw can be reduced to two or three, really, and nobody would mind 
particularly. You always know it is Shaw speaking, no matter what side 
of the argument is being set forth, and that is part of the charm. I think 
his great success is due to the fact that he made no pretense to doing 
otherwise. He was observing the issues in the dilemma of life rather 
than the psychology of human beings. 


Ges: I would like to take issue with that in simply saying that Shaw 
might be writing real people, but his creations speak more eloquently 
or more intellectually than real people. But essentially I'm not sure that 
in Pygmalion Eliza’s father is real. I don’t believe anybody would talk 
like that. I think his motives are real, as I think hers are. Higgins seems 
a real person. I think that Shaw is just unhappy with the inability of 
people to express themselves, so he says, in effect, “I will do it for 
them!” But I never really felt that Shaw's people were not people. 


Miter: I would put it this way. He is impatient with the insignificance 
of most human speech, most human thought, and most human preoccu- 
pations. And so it is not that Shaw’s characters are not really people: it 
is that they aren't insignificant people, the way people usually are. When 
you strip from the human being everything that is not of significance, 
you may get a valid moment out of him, a valid set of speeches, a valid 
set of attitudes; but in the normal naturalistic concept they aren't real 
because the bulk of reality is coarse. It is utter boredom; it is insignifi- 
cance; it is irrelevancy. And Shaw is absolutely uninterested in that, 
and consequently if you just take the significant part of a character, that 
will be truer — but if it is lifted out of the rest of its psychology you can 
no longer speak in terms of normal psychological writing. I happen to 
like it. I am not criticizing. I think it is a great thing to be able to do. 
But it isn’t the tapestry work, let us say, of a Hamlet, where you are 
carried through moment to moment, from one thought to-the next, so 
to speak, including the boredom, including the irrelevancy, including 
the contradictions within Hamlet which are not thematic — which have 
very little to do with his conflict with the King or with his mother. You 
read a Shaw play and see how rarely people get off the subject. And 
~~ it what I mean when I say that it isn’t psychology he’s found — it 
is theme. 


Ges: Asking what the big theme in Shaw's writings may be is really 
only another way of restating our original question: just what is Shaw 
propagandizing for? Does he, for example, dare to presume that man 
can even start to conquer such a problem as poverty? Just what is 
Shaw’s view of man? 
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Futter: It would be difficult to generalize too far about Shaw's views 
of life. I would define this most importantly. I don't think there is any 
sense in which Shaw can be properly equated with formal Christianity, 
even a Protestant Christianity. Shaw was a mystic of a kind and a hu. 
manist of a kind, but essentially Shaw is one of the most powerful of 
all the spokesmen for the view of Creative Evolution — which he bor. 
rowed from Bergson and which he preferred to call the Life Force, 
It is profoundly anti-Christian in any traditional sense inasmuch as it 
essentially views man as on his way to becoming God, so to speak. It | 
is the view of an emergent, tentative, experimental God in the process 
of which experiment man might be seen as the spearhead and in effect 
man is on the way to becoming God. That is the mystic essentially that 
lies under Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah. 


Gets: What might it mean for man to become God-like? I think we 
an suggest specific applications to Edmund Fuller's observations in 
two quotations from Shaw, one as a man of the theater, the other from 
Shaw as a man. In 1906 Shaw wrote that he believed the theatre could 
replace the church if the theatre will “take itself seriously as a factory 
of thought, a prompter of consience, an elucidator of social conduct, 
an armory against despair and dullness, and a temple of the ascent 
of man.” 


Man would approach the God-like, in Shaw’s concept, with the 
dawning of moral passion. In his biography G.B.S., Hesketh Pearson 
writes: “Having no longer his prayers to fall back on, having to stand 
on his own feet, Shaw started thinking things out for himself. ‘I began 
to have scruples, to feel obligations, to find that veracity and honor were 
no longer goody-goody expressions in the mouths of grown-up people, 
but were compelling principles in myself. The change that came to me, 
Shaw continued, ‘was the birth in me of moral passion and I declare 
that according to my experience, moral passion is the only real passion. 
Oh, all the other passions were in me before, but they were idle and | 
aimless. When these passions suddenly began to shine like newly lit 
flames, it was by no light of their own, but by the radiance of the dawn- 
ing moral passion. That passion dignified them, gave them conscience 
and gave them meaning, found them a mob of appetites and organized 
them into an army of purposes and principles. My soul was born of 
that moral passion. ” 


In any kind of final analysis I feel that “moral passion” must be 
considered Shaw’s ultimate message. 
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Reviews: 


Shaw and the Novel, Victorian and Modern 


‘An Unfinished Novel’ by Bernard Shaw. Edited, with Introduction by Stanley 
Weintraub (London, Constable and New York, Dodd, Mead, 1958). 


To the formidable bulk of five leisurely novels already in print, 
there is now to be added a fragment of two chapters which Shaw him- 
self cryptically, if not sardonically, called An Unfinished Novel. Shaw 
preserved the manuscript and presented it to The National Library of 
Ireland, along with the manuscripts of four of the completed novels. 
Stanley Weintraub has intelligently edited this unfinished work and 
Shaw's publishers have handsomely printed it in a limited edition. It 
is to be hoped that the small edition will not deny Shaw's admirers 
access to this interesting fragment. 

As Mr. Weintraub indicates, Shaw’s decision to preserve the manu- 
script demonstrates that it possessed at least a residual importance for 
him and justifies its publication. The fragment, in fact, has much solid 
merit. It is entertaining in spite of its hackneyed situation, and it dis- 
plays Shaw’s comic inventiveness as do all the other novels. The Dick- 
ensian coach boy, who subjects his master Dr. Maddick to imaginary 
punishments the severity of which is shown by his own insolence of 
the moment, is a spirited fabrication by the hand that was to invent 
Drinkwater, Henry Straker, old Doolittle, and Private Meek. The es- 
sence of Shavian comedy which often highlights the vivid but slightly 
absurd detail is found in the scene where the hero Kincaid, hired as a 
licensed assistant to the unlicensed Maddick, goes up to his room to 
find the Maddick “kids” asleep in his bed. After their departure, he 
removes carefully from his bed the reminders of this visitation — a piece 
of butterscotch and a dead frog — and lays them “decently on a sheet 
of paper for subsequent reclamation.” 

As Mr. Weintraub notes, this unfinished work contains no startling 
departures from Shaw’s early novels. Yet there are some signs of 
maturing artistry in it. To get the action started Shaw relies less upon 
description and more upon conversational interchange than he does in 
the previous novels, and he seems already the dramatist who relies 
upon nothing but the spoken work to capture his audience. Shaw had 
the novelist’s gift of embodying psychological nuances in an individual's 
speech and of being able to suggest in even his stilted passages depths 
of psychic interplay among the characters. Shaw, in fact, never left 
the novelist’s art behind him, but utilized it, in most fundamentals, for 
writing the drama. Intrepid, brilliant, infinitely suggestive dialogue 
and uncanny psychological insight, characteristics of the great novelists, 
became the hallmarks of the Shavian drama. Without such infusion from 
the novelist’s art, it is doubtful whether Shaw’s plays would have pos- 
sessed their intellectual toughness and thickness of fiber. Shaw also uses 
the extended stage direction to limn his characters in much the same 
way that a novelist descriptively summarizes his men and women upon 
their first appearance. By means of the novelist’s craft, Shaw vitalized 
the anemic British drama; whereas it is doubtful whether he could have 
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become a great novelist unless he had been able, single-handed, to 


evolve suitable techniques for expressing his highly individualized | 


vision. 

It is possible, however, that Shaw might have become a bette; 
“naturalistic” novelist than Gissing or Moore had he received encourage. 
ment. In some respects, indeed, Love Among the Artists, The Irrational 
Knot and Cashel Bryon’s Profession are, for the modern reader, easier 
to get into than much of Moore and Gissing. With all their faults 
Shaw’s novels are more readily approached and understood, probably 
because of that seemingly perverse, irreverent modernity which scared 
publishers away from them. He himself indicated the reason for his 
failure to be heard as a novelist in this comment on The Irrational Knot: 
“it was a fiction of the first order . . . one of those fictions in which the 
morality is original and not readymade.” The novels lack psychological 
consistency and heightened climactic effect, and there are many arid 
passages in them; yet they are clearly conceived and orderly constructed 
and reveal frequently the presence of genius, especially in their wit 
and occasionally heightened style. He died hard as a novelist as this 
fragment from 1887 indicates. When he had already become immersed 
in socialist agitation and was beginning to think of the drama, he still 
thought seriously of another novel, possibly, as Mr. Weintraub points 
out, as a result of the encouragement he received from Swan Sonnen- 
schein, initial publisher of An Unsocial Socialist. 

Mr. Weintraub’s introduction provides an admirable discussion of 
Shaw as novelist and gives in convenient form the relevant literary and 
biographical background for this last effort of Shaw’s in the novel. Mr. 
Weintraub, incidentally, argues convincingly for the identification of 
Kincaid with Hubert Bland and of Mrs. Maddick with Edith Nesbit 
Bland who was early enamored of Shaw. The notes on the text are good 
comments for Shavians who cannot peruse the manuscript in its original. 

Shaw’s novels will arouse increasing interest less for the intrinsic 
merit (none are masterpieces) than for their anticipation of the rela- 
tively plotless novels typical of modern fiction. Shaw was interested in 
character and internal conflict: in exploring the nuances of the relation- 
ships between his figures, and in focusing upon incident primarily as it 
illuminates the life within. At the same time, his characters often lack 
incisiveness, and we fail to remember them as individuals. Shaw could 
not linger upon them as personalities but had to get on with the narrative 
intrigue which Victorian literary convention demanded but which he 
was little interested in. Only in the best of the novels, Love Among 
the Artists, do intrigue and actors organically reinforce each other; and 
only there do we have a whole set of expertly drawn characters that 
stay in the mind: Adrian Herbert, Mrs. Herbert, Aurelie Szczymplica, 
Owen Jack, Madge Brailsford and her father, Mary. Sutherland, John 
Hoskyn, and Charles Sutherland. 


If, as St. John Ervine maintains, “the gift of narrative” did not belong 
to Shaw in the novel, one must also recognize that narrative as such 
got in the way of an almost unconsciously assumed modernity. That 
is why the novels become increasingly amorphous until An Unsocial So- 
cialist, itself a fragment, is reached. Shaw ended by rejecting the primacy 
of plot but did not know what to put in its place; and he evidently found 
a return to the tightly structured narrative in An Unfinished Novel un- 
satisfying. When he had with some zest introduced his principals, he 
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could not apparently bring himself to the point of setting in motion 
a more or less conventional narrative. Shaw's type of novel was to be 
written by E. M. Forster, Mrs. Woolf, and Aldous Huxley when suitable 
techniques — the recurrent use of symbolic images, the contrapuntal 
organization of disparate materials, the stylized stream of consciousness 
_ had been evolved to replace the importance of plot in the organization 
of fiction. A little further push and Shaw might himself have been 
the novelist to herald, and possibly to surpass, the Norman Douglas of 
South Wind and the earlier Aldous Huxley. 

One should not overestimate the importance of publishing such 
literary remains by Shaw since they do little to revise our concept of 
him in the way that his letters and diaries often tend to do. Yet little 
that Shaw wrote is without interest: the real justification for rescuing 
this fragment is that it interests even the casual reader, he wants to get 
on with it, and he regrets that Shaw did not complete it. He regrets, 
especially, that Shaw got involved in a Middlemarch triangle (the suffer- 
ing wife soothed by, the lover hero) and was therefore unable to pre- 
cipitate into a more extended fiction his hard-biting, energetic views 
upon Victorian social reality. 

— Frederick P. W. McDowell’ 


Shaw On Theatre 


SHAW ON THEATRE. Edited by E. J. West. New York: Hill and Wang, 
1958; pp. xi 306. $3.95. 

Of making many books there is no end, we are told in Ecclesiastes, 
and books about George Bernard Shaw, commentaries on his works, 
innumerable arguments as to his point of view will continue to pour 
forth from the publishers during this century and far into the twenty- 
first. What he has said, however, about the theatre which was very 
close to his heart, as well as his pocketbook, has not been collected in 
one volume. The reader who searches for the wise observation on 
dramaturgy and other arts of the theatre by the sage of Ayot St. 
Lawrence finds the task a difficult one because so much theatrical 
material is buried in tracts, prefaces, newspapers and periodicals con- 
cerned with other matters. What the editor of the present volume has 
done is to collect as much as he could assemble from “an admittedly 
incomplete bibliography compiled during a quarter century.” E. J. 
West is a Shaw idolator, primarily interested in the theatre-man and 
critic before the philosopher and the sociologist. 

All of us who admire the stunning paradoxes in Shaw, the range 
of understanding of his own world, the penetrating comments on the 
life of his times which are inherent in the Shavian observation have been 
conscious, too, that what he has said of the theatre is perhaps more 
keen than observations on other matters, because of the practical and 
oftentimes idealistic attitude which he held toward it. One may be 
accused of sentimentality in such a reaction, but one has only to read 
the lines and between them in the excellent selections in Professor West's 
volume to be aware that Shaw often chided that which he held near to 
him. By bringing together the pertinent material on theatre Professor 
West has done all of us a service. His book, however, is not only an 
important addition to the Shavian collection, it is a necessity to anyone 


1Dr. McDowell is Associate Professor of English at the State University of Towa. 
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who participates in the modern theatre be he dramatist, actor, director, 
designer or theatre historian. 

The range of the selections is wide, and it reminds us again, if so 
we need to be reminded, that the first rule of dramatic criticism js 
common sense. The remarks on the theatre are full of intelligence and 
sound advice. They are replete with prophecy as well. Shaw notes, 
for example, that those who witness Ibsen’s plays with weariness discover 
that when they return to the theatre which they know realize that 
it is stale, flat and unprofitable. He predicts that the revolt against 
nineteenth century stage artificiality will increase as audiences become 
more used to the truth of the “new” drama. This observation is perhaps 
bromidic for us today, but in 1891 it represented a challenge. Further. 
more he points out that “the drama progresses by a series of experiments 
made on the public by actors and actresses with new plays.” 

The dramatist can learn much to his advantage in Shaw’s remarks 
on the problem play, an achievement remarkable in itself because it 
strips away so many generalities which have been made concerning 
Shaw and his attitude toward the utilitarian playwright and the dra- 
matic poet. “A Doll’s House,” Shaw comments, “will be as flat as ditch- 
water when A Midsummer Night’s Dream will still be as fresh as paint, 
but it will have done more work in the world; and that is enough for the 
highest genius, which is always intensely utilitarian.” 

Shaw’s remarks on “How to Make Plays Readable” are invaluable 
to the playwright and the actor. His discussion of the interpretation and 
playing of a number of his own characters would serve directors and 
actors well. His “Rules for Directors,” his remarks on Shakespearean 
text, and his objectivity toward stage production each is productive for 
both the scholar and the practical man in the theatre. 

There is a tendency to overlook in this volume the important con- 
tribution made by the editor. The reason is to be found in the strong 
impression made by the swift attack on absurdity and the clear-cut 
statements by Shaw. The reader becomes so enchanted by the author 
and his power of suggestion that the editor may not be given his due 
recognition. Professor West wisely remains in the background, but it is 
this unobtrusiveness which is deceptive. The selections in the book are 
clearly identified. Where there is need for more elaboration than simple 
identification the editor supplies it. In addition to the constraint of the 
explanations, Professor West adds footnotes, where needed, in order to 
clarify the references to obscure plays, dramatists, or theatre personalities 
mentioned in the text. The result is fortunate for the reader who may 
lack sophisticated background in late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century theatrical history. It is, of course, to the credit of 
Professor West that his editorship is so subtle. He remains quietly behind 
the scenes, but his effect is nonetheless felt. 

Shaw on Theatre is a valuable collection for anyone interested in 
the contemporary stage whether he be before or behind the footlights. 
It is also highly entertaining, mingling as it does wit, wisdom and a 
rare appreciation of human foibles, fancies and aspirations. Professor 
West has our heart-felt gratitude for gathering together obscure or 
neglected materials. He has made his volume of selections an essential 
addition to the Shavian canon. 

— Norman Philbrick' 


1 Professor Philbrick is Executive Head of the Department of Speech and Drama at Stanford 
University. 
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A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


compiled and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr.’ 


[With this issue Mr. Carpenter, Bibliographer for The Shaw Bulletin, under- 
takes to augment the continuing bibliographical department in order to render it an 
even more authoritative research tool for scholar-Shavians and a more effective 
reading guide for lay Shavians. Readers, writers and publishers are urged to call 
contemporary Shaviana to the attention of the Bibliographer at the Goldwin Smith 
Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.] 


|. Works by Shaw 

Are Doctors Really Inhuman? Michigan City, Indiana: Fridtjof-Karla Publications, 
1957. Paperbound reprint of Shaw on Vivisection, a pamphlet first issued by 
Alethea Publications in 1950. 

Bernard Shaw’s Rhyming Guide to Ayot Saint Lawrence. Michigan City, Indiana: 
Fridtjof-Karla Publications, 1958. Paperbound reprint of a pamphlet first issued 
by Alethea Publications in 1951. 

“4 Dressing Room Secret,” in Jerry D. Lewis, ed., Great Stories about Show Busi- 
ness (New York: Coward-McCann, 1957), 345-51. An amusing story from 
the Haymarket Theatre program of The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, November 
94, 1910. 

“Duse and Bernhardt,” in James Agate, ed., The English Dramatic Critics (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1958). A Dramabook reprinting of the famous anthology 
of British drama criticism, which includes a Shaw piece from Saturday Review 
days, plus memorable reviews of Shaw performances by Archer, Walkley and 
McCarthy. 

“On Printed Plays,” Theatre Arts, XLII (August, 1958), 14. Reprinted from West’s 
Shaw on Theatre. 

“The Point of View of the Playwright,” in Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy, eds., 
Actors on Acting (3rd ed.; New York: Crown Publishers, 1957), 348-52. 

Shaw on Theatre, ed. by E. J. West. New York: Hill and Wang, 1958. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Play Reprints: For the fourth year, Longmans, Green of London continues to reprint 
Shaw plays in individual volumes with introductions and notes — seemingly 
intended for high school or foreign students — by A. C. Ward. Major Barbara 
is the latest (1958); others are Arms and the Man, Man and Superman, Can- 
dida, The Apple Cart, Androcles and the Lion, The Doctor's Dilemma, Pygma- 
lion, and Saint Joan. Penguin Books now has an even dozen volumes of Shaw 
in print; Seven One-Act Plays was issued recently. Arms and the Man has been 
reprinted, with an introductory note, in Eight Great Comedies, ed. by Sylvan 
Barnet and others (New American Library, 1958); Pygmalion is included in 
Four Modern Plays (Rinehart, 1958); Mrs. Warren’s Profession appears in Six 
Great Modern Plays (Dell, 1957); Village Wooing is the first of Three Modern 
Plays, selected and introduced by John Byrne and Geoffrey Johnson ( Methuen, 
1958); and Caesar and Cleopatra is in a textbook, The Dramatic Experience 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958), edited with an introduction discussing the play as 
comedy by Judah Bierman, James Hart, and Stanley Johnson. 

ll. Shaviana — Books and Pamphlets 

Brome, Vincent, Six Studies in Quarrelling (London: Cresset Press, 1958). Includes 
three extensive chapters relating to Shaw: “Shaw versus Wells,” “Shaw and 
Wells versus Henry Arthur Jones,” and “G. K. Chesterton versus Bernard Shaw.” 

Carrington, Norman Thomas, G. Bernard Shaw: “Pygmalion.” London: Brodie, 1957. 
Another in the series of pamphlets, “Notes on Chosen English Texts,” edited 
by Carrington, 59 pages. 


‘Mr. Carpenter, Shaw Bulletin Bibliographer, is librarian at the Goldwin Smith Library, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 








Cotes, Peter, A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre (New York: Philosophical Lj. 


Fechter, Paul, Das Europaische Drama; Geist und Kultur in Spiegel des Theater 


brarby, 1957). Contains a chapter, “Shaw and the Amateur.” 






(Mannheim: Bibliographisches Institut, 1957), II, 215-53. “Was Werk George 
Bernard Shaws steht jenseits aller Einordnung vom Literarischen her darum a\s 
ein von allem ubrigen gesondertes Phanomen in Ubergang vom 19. zum 99. 
Jahrhundert, weil sein Schopfer uber alle blosse Kontemplation hinweg sein 
Ja oder Nein nicht nur dem Geiste der jeweiligen Zeitphase, sondern ohne 
Zaudern auch dem Geist des Ganzen, dem Weltgeist entgegenstellte, soweit 
der als Prozess im Absoluten einem angelsachsischen Ingenium zuganglich war.” 





| 


—_ 


Finzi, John Charles, ed., Oscar Wilde and His Literary Circle; a Catalog of Manu. 


scripts and Letters in the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1957). Catalogued and indexed are ten letters 
written by Shaw, one to him, and twenty about him. 


Kaye, Julian B., Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth Century Tradition. Norman; 


Langner, Lawrence, “The Sinner-Saint as Host,” in The Saturday Review Treasury, 


University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. To be reviewed in the next issue. 


ed. by John Haverstick and the editors of The Saturday Review (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957), 282-87. Reprinted from the July 22, 1944, issue 
of SR. An amusing (but not very enlightening) account of a Broadway pro- 
ducer’s visit with Shaw in 1927. Included are a postcard from Shaw and a 
letter from his wife. 


Leary, Lewis, ed., Contemporary Literary Scholarship; a Critical Review (Ney | 


Marshall, Norman, The Producer and the Play (London: Macdonald, 1957). Shaw 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958). Critical comments on books about | 
Shaw and his times are found in “Contemporary Literature” by Fred B. Millett, 5 
and “The Drama” by Henry Popkin. 


a 


as producer, pp. 246-48; several other references to him. 


Mullik, B. R., George Bernard Shaw (Studies in Dramatists). Delhi, India: §. 


Chand, 1957. 


Priestley, John B., Thoughts in the Wilderness (London: Heinemann, 1957), 181-87, 


Sutherland, James, English Satire (Cambridge: University Press, 1958), 16-17, | 


Reprint of an article first published in New Statesman and Nation. Shaw’ 
plays reflect his personality: “light without heat.” 


—" 


150-52. Shaw was the “perfect satirist”: a clear thinker attacking the illusions 
of his audience in an entirely good-natured manner. 


Ward, Alfred Charles, Bernard Shaw (Writers and Their Work, no. 1). 3rd ed. 


Weiss, Richard, The Secret of Individuality Reflected in a Hundred Historical Lives 


London: Longmans, Green, 1957. A further revised edition (last one 1952) of 
Ward’s 56-page pamphlet, issued in the Bibliographical Series of Supplements 
to British Book News. 


(Sydney and London: Angus and Robertson, 1957), II, 339-50. An essay or 
rather an assemblage of annotated excerpts, touching upon various phases of 
Shaw’s personality — his religious beliefs, sexual life, handwriting, and _ other 
individualizing traits. 


— 


Young, Stark, Immortal Shadows (New York: Hill and Wang, 1958). A_ paper 


back repriut of Young’s selected drama criticism first published in 1947. Includes 
reviews of Candida, Heartbreak House (“garrulous, unfelt and tiresome”) and | 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 


Shaviana — Periodicals - , 


Altrincham, Lord, “Reflections on The Apple Cart,” National and English Review, 


CLI (July, 1958), 18-23. Examines Shaw’s “contradictory” political views set 
forth in the play, and ingeniously speculates on what would have happened 
if King Edward VIII had adopted King Magnus’s strategy. 


Blissett, William, “Bernard Shaw: Imperfect Wagnerite,” University of Toronto 





Quarterly, XXVII (January, 1958), 185-99. Despite his efforts in the cause 
of Wagnerism, Shaw neither “put Wagner on the map” (as he asserted) not ‘ 
accepted Wagner’s “religion of Love” (preferring his own “religion of Life”). | 
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Although a speech in The Doctor's Dilemma is almost a direct translation from 
a story by Wagner, and the dramatic situation that Shaw considered crucial in 
the composer’s operas recurs in Shaw’s plays, “Wagner is, at least half the 
time, a poet of the night; with Shaw it is always daylight. - 

Eyrignoux, L., “Le Centenaire de la Naissance de Bernard Shaw, Etudes Anglaises, 
X (April-June, 1957), 123-27. An essay-review of recent Shaviana. 

Galinsky, Hans, “G. B. Shaw als Gegenstand der Kritik und Quelle dramatischer 
Anregung fur T. S. Eliot,” Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, neue Folge 
VII (April, 1957), 146-64. “Wer an der neueren Geschichte des ‘englischen 
Theaters in gasamten, weltweiten Raum der englischen Sprache anteilnimmt, 
wird Shaw wie Eliot einer bestimmten Entwicklungslinie zugeordnet sehen: 
dem defruchtenden Ruckstrom dramatischer Begabungen aus den Ubersee- 
Raumen der englisch-sprechenden Welt in den inselenglischen Raum.” 

Ludeke, Henry, “Bernard Shaw und sein Werk,” Universitas; Zeitschrift fur Wis- 
senschaft, Kunst und Literatur, XII (February, 1958), 137-50. “Das Bild von 
Shaw, das bisher als gultig hingenommen und von allen Seiten besprochen 
worden ist, stammt in der Hauptsache von ihm selber. Es ist im Grunde sein 
Selbstportrat, das im Mittelpunkt der Kontroversen um ihn stand. Kein eng- 
lischer Dramatiker, ja kein englishcer Schriftsteller uberhaupt, mit der einzigen 
Ausnahme von Byron, hatte in so ausgiebigem Masse seine eigene Person und 
seine eigenen Verhaltnisse und Schicksale in seinem Werke verwendet wie 
Shaw.” 

Matlaw, Myron, “The Denouement of Pygmalion,” Modern Drama, I (May, 1958) 
29-34. The same article, with a few variations, as “Will Higgins Marry Eliza?” 
in the May, 1958, Shavian. An academic negative to this question stated in 
terms of audience responses and expectations. 

Miserocchi, Manlio, “Attraverso il Centenario di G. B. Shaw quello di O. Wilde,” 
Nuova Antologia di Lettere, Arti e Scienze, anno XCII, vol. CCCCLXX (July, 
1957), 377-86. “Avendo essi frequentato gli stessi ambienti, non e_ stato 
difficile con TYaiuto di carteggi, gazzette dell’epoca e memorie di qualche raro 
superstite, rintracciare la pista dei due scrittori, i quali componevano neele loro 
contradizioni un modello di originalita.” 

Moffett, John, “When Shaw to Savage Spoke,” National and English Review, 
CXLIX (July, 1957), 27-29. In New Zealand in 1934, Shaw favored a proposal 
(soon accepted) to provide free milk for schoolchildren. A brief note from 
Shaw is reproduced. 

Muir, Kenneth, “The Greatness of Shaw,” Essays in Criticism, VII (April, 1957), 
217-21. A digressive review of St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw, with striking 
comments on Shaw as a dramatist, particularly in Too True to Be Good. 

Newsletter (of The Shaw Society of Chicago), I (May and Summer, 1957). In- 
cludes notices of performances by the Society, etc. 

Pearson, Hesketh, “Pinero and Barrie; a Backstage View,” Theatre Arts, XLII 
(July, 1958), 56-60. A large part of the “backstage view” is Shaw’s, as he 
related it to Pearson. 

Perrine, Laurence, “Shaw’s Arms and the Man,” Explicator, XV (June, 1957), item 
54 (2 pp.). Although Sergius realizes that he does not live up to his romantic 
ideals, he is still an incurable romanticist, since he fails to recognize the fool- 
ishness of those ideals. 

Petric, V1., Pigmalion,” Knizevnost, XXIV (1957), 88-93. 

The Regional, I (nos. 1-4: March, August, and December, 1957; May, 1958). 
Published quarterly for and by of The New York Regional Group of The Shaw 
Society (London ). Consists of brief articles, reviews, membership news, reprints 
of Shaviana, etc. No, 2 includes “Shavian Notes for a Bicentennial Biographer” 
by Dan H. Laurence (little-explored aspects of Shaw’s life); no. 3 reprints 
“The Simplified Spelling Proposals” by Shaw (from the London Times, Septem- 
ber 25, 1906); no. 4 reprints “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Mission, Remarkable Lecture 


on Religion,” a reporter’s account (from the London Tribune, November 
30, 1906). 


~— 








Schlauch, Margaret, “Symbolic Figures and the Symbolic Technique of George 
Bernard Shaw,” Science & Society, XXI (Summer, 1957), 210-21. Life-symbols. 
notably the “clear-headed and unsentimental Hero” and the Mother-Goddess, 
dominate in Shaw’s plays as death-symbols do in those of Ibsen. 

Seghers, Anna, “Govorit Bernard Shaw — Vozvrasachenie,” Inostrannaia Literatura 
(1957). 

The Shavian, no. 12 (May, 1958). The journal of The Shaw Socicty (London), 
Includes “Shaw’s Alphabet Bequest” by Barbara Smoker, “Will Higgins Marry 
Eliza?” by Myron Matlaw, “The Chocolate Soldier; an Episode” by James 
Shirvell (with two Shaw letters), and other material. 

“Shaw-Testament: 14 Buchstaben zu Wenig,” Der Spiegel; das deutsche Nachrich- 
ten-magazine, XI (January, 1957), 61-62. 

Silverman, Albert H., “Bernard Shaw’s Shakespeare Criticism.” PMLA, LXXII 
(September, 1957), 722-36. “It cannot be denied that Shaw’s remarks on 
Shakespeare, made with openly confessed bias, add up to a clear, consistent, 
and even understandable critical estimate of the playwright of whom Shaw 
felt himself to be a reincarnation. Perhaps the case of Shaw’s Shakespeare 
criticism is simply another case of Shaw’s public not taking him seriously 
because he had, as usual, expressed his ideas in the spirit of fun.” 

Trilling, Ossia, “Mysteriet Omkring Bernard Shaws Sidste Stykke: Hvorfor hun 
Ikke Vilde.”’ Danske Magasin, V ( August 5, 1957), 20-25. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent (review of Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare and English 
Shakespearean Acting by Henning Krabbe), Shakespeare Quarterly, VII (Win- 
ter, 1957), 101-04. “Dr. Krabbe’s main conclusion that Shaw was a major 
critic of Shakespeare cannot be accepted.” The review offers systematic 
evidence to support this opinion. 

Veilleux, Jere Shanor, “Shavion Drama: a Dialectical Convention for the Modern 
Theater,” Twentieth Century Literature, II (January, 1958), 170-76. “We have 
a convention which consists of a series of rhetorical situations with ‘rhetorical 
characters involved in a discussion of an ideological problem. The problem is 
viewed from a comic angle within a dramatic action, which results in a dia- 
lectical author-audience relationship.” John Bull’s Other Island is discussed 
as the main example. 

Voltes, Pedro, “Shaw y la Historia,” Arbor; Revista General de Investigacion y 
Cultura, XXXVI (January, 1957), 82-86. “Muy en contra del desprecio de la 
historia contemporanea por los sistemas de ideas y por la categorizacion de los 
hechos — que ella anhela tratar desnudos y al natural —, Shaw sintio viva pre- 
ocupacion metafisica por emparentar cada hecho con la idea que debit darle 
significado y entidad y profundo desden por las cosas en si, desprovistas de 
engarce con lo iatelectual.” 

Webster, Margaret, “Soliloguy on Methuselah Shaw,” Theatre Arts, XLII (April, 
(April, 1958), 70-72. Includes a reminiscence illustrating Shaw’s extreme 
capacity for non-interest. 

Weintraub, Stanley, “Ibsen’s “‘Doll’s House’ Metaphor Foreshadowed in Victorian 
Fiction,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, XIII (June, 1958), 67-69. Dickens in 
Our Mutual Friend and Shaw in The Irrational Knot anticipated Tbsen’s use 
of the metaphor. 

West, E. J., “G.B.S. and the Rival Queens —Duse and Bernhardt,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XLIIL (December, 1957), 365-73. Shaw, the analyst dra- 
matic critic, preferred the: actress who created her part (Duse) to one who 
substituted herself for it (Bernhardt). William Archer. as an impressionist, 
was unable to make such distinctions. 

IV. Shaviana — Dissertations 
Since these items are not examined by the bibliographer, reference is given 
to the abstracts found in Dissertation Abstracts (DA) or Speech Mono- 
graphs (SM). 


Cairns, Paul Edward, “William Archer as Critic of Modern English Drama, 1882- 
1914,” DA, XVII (January, 1957), 140-41 (University of Michigan). 
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Cathey, Kenneth Clay, “George Bernard Shaw's Drama of Ideas,” DA, XVII 
(November, 1957), 2606 (Vanderbilt University ). 

Garbaty, Thomas Jay, “The Savoy, 1896: a Re-edition of Representative Prose and 
Verse, with a Critical Introduction, and Biographical and Critical Notes,” DA, 
XVII (December, 1957), 3014-15 (University of Pennsylvania). Includes at 
least one contribution by Shaw. 

Groshong, James Willard, “G.B.S. and Germany: the Major Aspects,” DA XVIII 
(February, 1958), 588 (Stanford University). 

Veilleux, Jere Shanor, “An Analysis of the Rhetorical Situation and Rhetorical 
Character Types in Selected Plays of George Bernard Shaw,” DA, XVII (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 2089 (University of Minnesota), 


Shavian News Notes 


SHAW ON THE SUMMER CIRCUIT. Strong competition from 
recent Broadway box-office successes cut into the usually e number 
of Shaw productions in summer tents and barns, according to incomplete 
late-summer returns in the East. The Devil's Disciple was seen at Play- 
house in the Park, Philadelphia, and the Pocono Players, Mountainhome, 
Pa.; Man and Superman at the Merry-Go-Round Theatre, Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts; Don Juan in Hell at the William Penn Playhouse, Del- 
mont, Pa. The Philanderer srmncnne at the Arena Theatre, Orleans, 
Mass.; Arms and the Man at Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., Crystal Lake 
Playhouse, Chestertown, N. Y.; You Never Can Tell at Eagle's Mere (Pa. 
Playhouse; and Candida at the Bar Harbor (Me.) Summer Theatre an 
the Peterborough (N.H.) Players. Caesar and Cleopatra was produced 
by the Olney (Md.) Theatre and + er mg by The Playhouse, Somers, 
Conn., The Theatre on the Green, Wellesley, Mass., and the Penn Players, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa., and Meadville, Pa. Major Barbara was produced 
by the Dunes Summer Theatre, Michigan City, Indiana, and the Mateer 
chou, Standing Stone, Pa.; Misalliance by the Playhouse, Sharon, 
Conn., Murray Dodge Theatre, Princeton, N. J., the William Penn Play- 
house, Delmont, Pa., and the Hampton (N.H.) Playhouse. The Play- 
house on the Wharf, Provincetown, Mass., offered the rarely performed 
The Millionairess. 


OFF-BROADWAY SHAW. The Actor’s Stage Company, during the 
summer months, presented Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Candida at 
the Gate Theatre, while the Downtown Theatre offered The Philanderer 
and You Never Can Tell, planning to follow with Buoyant Billions. Even 
more unusual than the latter was the dramatization of the salad short 
story “The Miraculous Revenge” under the direction of Frank Maguire 
at the Barbizon Plaza. 

MOVIE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE. Finally going before the cameras 
in July was the oft-delayed Hecht-Hill-Lancaster production of The Dev- 
ifs Disciple. Co-starring with Burt Lancaster are Kirk Douglas and Sir 
serenee Olivier, the Tatter as General Burgoyne. It was filmed in 

ritain. 

MOVIE DILEMMA. Sudden patmontiness of a scheduled motion 
— biography of Lawrence of Arabia resulted in an unscheduled 

ing of The Doctor's Dilemma, produced in London by Anatole de 
Grunwald and directed by Anthony Asquith. Dirk Bogarde made the 


switch from T. E. Lawrence to Dudebat, and acquired Leslie Caron as 
Mrs. Dudebat. 
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